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LOWER HUTT EXPANDS 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


HELEN COWEY 


ALTHOUGH we realize that there is nothing unusual about the children’s 
service at Lower Hutt, perhaps some readers may be interested in the 
way we have managed to expand our service under unpromising 
conditions. 


BUILDING ALTERATIONS 

The Children’s Room was formerly very small and cramped, 
approached through a dreary entrance hall. Now it seems difficult to 
believe that it was ever possible to provide a children’s service at all under 
such conditions; it had indeed been realized for some time that the 
standard was much lower than in the adult library. 


Miss Cowey is now Librarian of the Oamaru Public Library, but wrote this 
article before resigning from the staff of the Lower Hutt Public Library. General 
Training Certificate; Library School, 1948. 
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A plan was therefore devised to remove several walls and to include 
in the Children’s Room a small store room, a corridor and the entrance 
hall, making one large room about three times the size of the original 
one. The new room is roughly L shaped, with several irregular corners 
which make the room more intriguing. With the exception of one display 
book case, all the shelving is against the walls, giving the room a spacious 
atmosphere. 

There is now plenty of shelving to allow for expansion, which is 
surely every librarian’s dream. The carpenter designed a special type 
of grooved display shelf 
which is proving most use- 
ful for the picture books, 
and for certain sections of 
the non-fiction. These 
shelves are made from 
boards of the usual thick- 
ness (3? inch), but a cut 4 
inch in’ depth is made 
4 inch from the outside 
edge, and this is sloped 
back until it is the normal 
thickness 2 inches from the 
edge, making a groove in 
which large books can be 
displayed most successfully. 
If necessary, these shelves 
can be used in the ordinary 
way. The accompanying 
diagram will make this 
clearer,.I hope. All shelving 
is painted cream, and there 
are gay curtains at the 
windows, so the general 
effect is one of brightness. 


SERVICE 

An enlarged book fund 
has been granted to match 
the enlarged room, and 
so it has been possible to 





books from England and some from the United States. Since the beginning 
of this year, all books added to the library have had their jackets re- 
inforced; these are removed when the books are issued, filed, and replaced 
before the books are returned to the shelves. Books with jackets are 
usually displayed sideways on the shelves and add considerably to the 
cheerful atmosphere of the room. It is now becoming possible to find 
sufficient jacketed books to make small subject displays in the appropriate 
shelves of the non-fiction section, thus carrying out the display policy 
which has been practised for some time in the adult section of the library. 
We have been interested to watch the way in which this jacket policy 
has helped to improve the general standard of reading. The jacketed 
books by such authors as Ransome seem to attract children who were 
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formerly repelled by the more sombre bindings, and most children need 
only to read one of Ransome’s books to come under his spell. 

With the enlarged stock we have been able to allow children two 
books at a time—one fiction and one non-fiction, or two non-fiction. 
Judging by the issue figures this extension has been very much appreciated, 
but we do not find our non-fiction shelves embarrassingly depleted, as 
we feared at first we might. 

We have set aside a certain part of the room to house National 
Library Service stock for serving the schools in the Lower Hutt area. 
Co-operation of this kind with the National Library Service is proving 
very valuable, as it brings the existence of the library to the notice of the 
local teachers, and we hope it also eases slightly the deplorable accommo- 
dation situation at the NLS. Staff from the NLS come out to arrange 
the exchanges, and their presence at the library gives us the opportunity 


A useful “display shelf 


to exchange ideas and experiences. Requests from the schools are sent 
first to the library, where they can often be satisfied, usually from NLS 
stock, although we occasionally use our own. Unfulfilled requests are 
relayed to headquarters by telephone. We are able to use the NLS stock 
when necessary for our own borrowers. 


PUBLICITY 

As staff time is limited, we have not had the opportunity to stage 
publicity stunts to increase membership, such as the organization of 
clubs and competitions in the approved style. However, it is rather 
doubtful in any case whether these things should be attempted by 
libraries. We find that our membership is increasing at such a rapid rate 
that at present there is little need for advertising of any sort. However, 
this year we have had two displays of children’s books in the main 
library display window, and each display was accompanied by an article 
in the local newspaper. The second article announced the extension of 
hours of opening to include Friday evenings, and the commencement 
of a weekly story hour during the school holidays. The response to both 
these innovations proves that the Lower Hutt people read their 
newspaper. 
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No lack of interest here Elite Studios Lower Hutt 


We are hoping that by the beginning of next year we shall be able to 
arrange for classes from the local schools to visit the library, but we have 
felt it necessary to consolidate the stock before this could be attempted. 
There will be difficulties in taking this new step, however, as the area of 
Lower Hutt City is increasing rapidly and the library, although in the 
main shopping area, is right on the corner of the city. 

In the meantime, as will be seen from the photographs, there is plenty 
of work to be done helping to find books for projects and talks and 
so on. In spite of the trials of children’s work, such as uninformed parents 
and children with all-day suckers and other unpleasantnesses, we have 
plenty of compensations. For example, instead of the old familiar cry 
for the latest Enid Blyton, it is most refreshing to hear a child say 
excitedly, ‘ There are so many nice books, I don’t know which to choose.’ 


CANTERBURY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ALTERATIONS IN PROGRESS 
J. E. D. STRINGLEMAN 


IN OctTosBer, 1948, the Christchurch City Council took over control 
of the Canterbury Public Library from Canterbury University College, 
and almost immediately work was begun on plans for the alteration of 
Mr Stringleman is Assistant Librarian, Canterbury Public Library. Library 
School. 1947. 
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the building. After nearly a year, these plans are complete, and the actual 
constructional work is under way. The main purposes of the alterations 
are to utilize space which was formerly not used to the best advantage, 
to modernize or replace the present old furniture and fittings, and to 
eliminate the extra effort entailed in administering a library service from 
an out-of-date, inadequately equipped building. 

The present newspaper room (a large, well-lit room) is being divided 
into two, to form the Children’s Library, and a much reduced newspaper 
room with standing room only. It is hoped that this reduction in the size 
of the newspaper room will, to some extent, discourage the inevitable 
loafers who monopolize the papers to study racing form! 

Experience has shown that it is too much to expect children to change 
their books without a fairly rowdy accompaniment of voices and feet, 
so the Children’s Library will have its own entrance from the new main 
porch. Thus the main part of the library will be spared the patter of tiny 
feet and the shouts of exuberant youth. The new furniture and. fittings 
in the Children’s Department will be finished in attractive pastel shades 
and it is intended to have appropriate murals on the wall on either side 
of the charging desk. 

The glass office and strongroom, which now dominate the entrance 
to the Lending Library and Reference, are to be removed to provide 
a spacious approach to the Reference stairway and the Lending Depart- 
ment. An enquiry desk, catalogue cabinets, and a new charging desk 
will be situated in this space. The Lending Library will be fitted with 
istand stacks approximately five feet high, and continuous shelving round 
the walls to a height of about six and a half feet. 

The Lending Library stack room will occupy most of the lower part 
of the present Reference Room, the School Library Service being situated 
at the south end, with easy access to the street for van loading. The 
present Children’s Department will be converted into offices for the 
Librarian and Assistant Librarian, and a large workroom with direct 
access to the charging desk. 

Practically the whole of the upper floor of the building will be taken 
up by the Reference Library. The well of the gallery which formed the 
upper part of the old Reading Room is being floored over and the 
staircase from the lower floor removed. The existing wall between the 
gallery and the lecture hall will be demolished, and the whole of this 
space will form the new Reference Library. Public access to this depart- 
ment will be by means of a staircase leading from the main lobby opposite 
the charging desk. In one corner of the Reference Library provision is 
being made for a desk and workroom connected with the main workroom 
by a staff staircase and a book lift. A new doorway will give access to 
the present Reference stackroom, thus saving the trouble of moving 
many books. The construction of new windows in the north wall of the 
Reference Library will ensure excellent natural light during the day. 
It is intended that the seating accommodation shall take the form of 
desks seating four people, and double desks with seats diagonally opposite. 

The upper floor will also contain the staff room and kitchen, and a 
large room for housing bound newspapers and periodicals. To complete 
the picture, most of the building will be lit with strip lighting, and the 
coke furnace heating plant will be replaced with an oil burner. Also, it 
has been found that the roof will require extensive repairs. 

The final cost of the work is expected to be in the region of £15,000 
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to £16,000. Although it is hoped that it will not be necessary to close 
any part of the library during the alterations, much temporary re- 
organization has been, and will be required, to operate a normal service. 
In theory, one section is to be completed at a time so that it can be used 
as soon as possible, but in practice the staff has had to do some rapid 
thinking, and some equally rapid moving of books to keep ahead of the 
demolition squads. All available floor space behind the scenes is taken up 
with books, while the daily newspapers have been relegated to one end 
of the Reference Room. In addition, every shelf and table and member 
of the staff is covered in white chalky dust, and the normally peaceful 
atmosphere is upset by the sound of falling masonry and the blows of 
hammers. These minor distractions, however, are cheerfully borne by 
staff and readers alike, as the result will be a completely modernized 
library building which will serve the City of Christchurch for many years. 


LIBRARIANS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


SOME STATISTICS FROM THE 1949 CLASSIFICATION LIST 
H. O. ROTH 


ONCE A YEAR the Public Service Commission publishes a document of 
absorbing interest to public servants, the annual classification list, or, 


to give it its correct title, the List of Persons employed in the Public Service. 
It contains the names of all public servants under Commission control, 
their grading, salary, age, length of service, qualifications, and sundry 
other details. From the last issue of this list, published in September, 
1949, as a supplement to the New Zealand Gazette, the following statistics 
have been extracted. It should be noted that the information given in 
the list is correct as at 31st March, 1949. 


1. TOTAL NUMBER OF LIBRARIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Male Female Total 
National Library Service 23 60 
Dept. of Scientific and Industrial 
Research l 12 
Alexander Turnbull Library 5 
Dept. of Agriculture — 
Ministry of Works l 
Other departments 5 
35 


TOTAL 
These figures include only those classified as Librarians or Library 
Assistants. There are about forty or fifty persons working in Governmeni 
Mr Roth is Chief of the Cataloguing Section, NLS, and is NLS representative 


on the Wellington Section Committee of the Public Service Association. Library 
School, 1947. 
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libraries -as clerical assistants, typists, etc. Film and map librarians have 
been omitted, as well as librarians in the General Assembly Library, 
Railways Department and Post and Telegraph Department, who do not 
come under the control of the Public Service Commission. 


2. SALARIES 


Class Salary range Prof’nal Clerical General Total 
| £205- 350 
£375- 425 
£460- 485 
£510- 535 
£560- 585 
£610- 635 
£685- 735 
£785-1025 


TOTAL 128 

These salaries do not include the recent increase granted by the 
Arbitration Court, part of- which (£22 for those over £395) was retro- 
spective to 1948. The division between the three classes of the service— 
Professional, Clerical and General—seems purely arbitrary, and a strong 
case can be made out for the inclusion of all librarians with certain 
professional qualifications in the Professional Division. At the moment 
we find clerical assistants in the General Division, and Librarians classified 
in the Clerical Division. The gap between P Special and the next highest 
paid librarians in Class III is also worth noting. 


LIBRARY QUALIFICATIONS 

Salary range Dip. Cert. Cert. 
NZLS NZLS NZLA 

£205- 350 6* 

£375- 425 25 

£460- 485 

£510- 535 

£560- 585 

£785-1025 


TOTAL 


4. OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Sal’'ry rnge MA BA MSc _ BSc_ LLB DipEd BCom DipJ 
£205- 350 2 12 - — l — 

£375- 425 = l l 

£460- 485 
£510- 535 
£560- 585 
£785-1025 


wr 


1 a ou 
TOTAL 3 1 
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*Includes one Diploma of an Australian Library School. 
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These qualifications cannot, of course, be added up horizontally, as 
several librarians hold two and often three at the same time. The impressive 
array of letters is, however, one more argument for the granting of 
professional status to’ university graduates who have obtained the 
necessary library qualifications. 


5. AGE 


Salary range Under 20 20-30 30-40 
£205- 350 w) 
£375- 425 
£460- 485 
£510- 535 
£560- 585 
£785-1025 


wa 


TOTAL 
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6. LENGTH OF SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Salary range Under 5 5-10 10-15 15-20 Over 20 
years years years years 


£205- 350 5 
£375- 425 9 
£460- 485 1 
£510- 535 3 — 
£560- 585 I 

16 


£785-1025 


TOTAL 


This table is slightly misleading, since length of service in the 
Classification List refers to total service in the Public Service as a whole, 
and not necessarily length of service in library work. Some librarians 
were working in other branches of the Public Service before entering 
library work; others have worked in public or university libraries before 
joining the Public Service. Nevertheless, this and the preceding table 
show clearly the comparative youth of government library service in 
this country, as regards both experience in the Public Service and the 
actual age of the librarians. The great majority of government librarians 
are under thirty years of age and have been in the Service for less than 
five years. 


ALA ELECTIONS 


STORM IN A COFFEE CUP 


Tue ALA Bulletin for September, 1949, carries the announcement of the 
results of the 1949 ballot for officers of the Association. Voting closed 
on Ist July, and the official announcement was made on 22nd August 
at the Far West Regional ALA Conference in Vancouver, BC. Those 
elected take office on 23rd November, 1949. 
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Chief interest has centred round the election of the First Vice-President 
(President-elect), who will serve as President in 1950-51. The ALA has 
a Nominating Committee which presents two nominees for each vacancy 
with the exception of that of President-elect. Practice has been to nominate 
only one candidate for this position, but it is open to 10 Councillors or 
100 members of the Association to petition for the inclusion of any 
person in the ballot. This year 12 Councillors nominated Clarence R. 
Graham, Librarian of the Louisville Free Public Library, Kentucky, 
as First Vice-President in opposition to the Nominating Committee's 
choice of Carl H. Milam, who is Director, Library Services, United 
Nations, and was from 1920 to 1948 Secretary and Executive Secretary 
of the ALA itself. 

The storm broke at the ALA mid-winter conference at Chicago in 
January when the Nominating Committee made its report. The Library 
Journal for 15th February, 1949, has a brief notice of the controversy 
entitled ‘ Fireworks at Chicago,’ and the next issue contains an article 
by Leslie I. Post, ‘ No Top Brass in ALA,’ which details the events 
leading up to the second nomination. It appears that the candidate 
selected by the Nominating Committee did not meet with approval in 
all quarters, and the opportunity was taken at the same time to object 
to the policy of putting forward only one name for the office of First 
Vice-President. Succeeding issues of the Library Journal contain letters 
which show how high feeling was aroused over these issues. Official 
returns in the September Bulletin report that Clarence R. Graham was 

lected with 5,231 votes to Carl H. Milam’s 3,104. Does this show support 
for the principle of two nominations, personal unpopularity of one of 
the candidates, or the rebel South exerting its influence? 


REVIEWS 


UNESCO-IFLA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


THE SECRETARY of the NZLA has received eighteen summaries of lectures 
given at the Unesco-Ifla International Summer School for Librarians, 
held in Manchester and London, 2nd to 28th September, 1948. Twenty 
member states of Unesco were represented at the school by fifty students 
and a faculty of five, directed by Arne Kildal, Director of Libraries, 
Norway, with Charles Nowell, Head of Manchester Public Libraries, as 
associate director. Other members of the faculty were Leon Carnovsky, 
of the Graduate School of Library Science, University of Chicago, Dr 
B. K. Ranganathan, Professor of Library Science at the University of 
Delhi, and Charles Depasse,- Inspecteur principal des bibliotheques 
publiques, Belgium. 

The theme of the school as set out in its prospectus was: Public 
libraries with particular emphasis on their services to popular education 
and the promotion of international understanding. Its purposes were 
therefore (a) To examine ways in which public libraries can become more 
effective centres of popular and fundamental education, (6) To explore 
solutions of basic library development problems, particularly in recon- 
struction countries, which must be worked out before public library 
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educational programmes can be completely effective, (c) To increase the 
awareness among the participants of the aims of Unesco, especially in 
relation to public libraries as centres for education in international 
understanding; and to enable Unesco to form a clearer picture of public 
library problems in the various countries, (d) To provide the students with 
an experience in international living and learning. 

These purposes were carried out by the study of such questions as 
the philosophy of public librarianship, book selection policies, the 
development of extension services, adult education group programmes 
and readers’ advisory services, relations with other educational institutions 
and special social groups, public library work for children and adolescents, 
the organization and administration of public libraries, systematic 
technical processes, building planning and equipment, personnel training, 
public library finance. Each student was also required to write and bring 
to the school for discussion a paper on some aspect of library develop- 
ment in his country. 

The results of all this activity are 42 papers on public library develop- 
ment in various countries, 27 summaries of lectures, 25 discussion group 
reports and evaluation of public library services in 16 countries. Of these, 
the Association has received on 18 summaries of lectures, so it is perhaps 
a little rash to attempt to evaluate the work of the school on such scanty 
evidence. 

The summaries which are available to us cover ten of the topics listed 
above, the topic omitted being building, planning and equipment. There 
are also papers on the Eastern Caribbean experience, on the Swiss library 
for all, and a summary of the introductory lecture to the school given 
by E. J. Carter, Head of the Libraries Division, Unesco. It is not possible 


here to review the papers individually. Suffice it to say that many of 


them are purely descriptive on the conditions relating to finance, organiza- 
tion, etc., in England, the United States and Norway. There are several 
on technical processes which contain material already familiar to most 
of us. But there are a few highlights, among which | would mention 
Miss H. Ackroyd’s Work with Children and Adolescents, Charles Nowell’s 
Library Extension Work, Leon Carnovsky’s Relations with Other Edu- 
cational Institutions and Special Social Groups, Arne Kildal’s Adult 
Education and Robert L. Hansen's very careful study, A Consideration 
of a Public Libraries Act. 

As I have said before, I feel that it is scarcely fair to attempt a judgement 
of the work of the school when so few of its written reports are available. 
It is also possible that the greatest and most immediate effect lay in the 
opportunities it afforded for personal contacts, and the stimulus derived 
from them, and of this very little can be gauged. Nevertheless, the month 
for which the school was in session seems to me far too short a time to 
cover adequately, or indeed cursorily, its theme and purposes, and the 
results as shown in these reports are disappointing. No new approach 
is offered, and, measured by these standards at least, New Zealand 
librarianship is not so bad. 

J. M. Coutts 


(To supplement Miss Coutts’s comments, the following evaluation o 
the Summer School course and its results, supplied by Unesco, is 
interesting: ‘The project was definitely a success in acquainting fifty 
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eminent librarians with some of the modern techniques effectively used 
by public libraries in fulfilling their obligations as positive social and 
cultural agencies. Further, the impact made on the participants has 
widened considerably since the school was held. Most of the school 
members have actively engaged in spreading the content of the course to 
their colleagues all over the world through articles in library periodicals 
and other publications, radio broadcasts, talks at meetings of librarians, 
eic. In addition, the effect of the course will soon be disseminated even 
more widely by Unesco through the publication this year of four books 
on various aspects of public library work which have been developed in 
part from written material produced at the school. 

* This is not meant to imply that the school was a model of perfection. 
it admittedly was not, and the Secretariat is well aware of certain 
improvements which could be made in planning future seminars. These 
include: 1, More intensive concentration on a smaller subject area; 
>, Fewer lectures and more time for discussions—-a seminar, rather than 

school; 3, Preparation and distribution of working papers before the 
course begins. 

‘It is, moreover, obviously unrealistic to expect that a single one- 
month course could succeed by itself in stepping up public library 
development all over the world. The problem is so vast that substantial 
iasting results will come only through a sustained drive—more courses, 
publications, and pilot projects in areas where a stimulus is most needed. 
All these projects will help quicken the efforts of some key people who 
will also influence others, and the eventual effect will be more and better 
public libraries. But at intermediate stages the main kind of results which 
can be pointed out are changes in individuals. The changes in institutions 
take longer.’) 


SOVIET PUBLISHING 


Book publishing in Soviet Russia. Washington, Public Affairs press, 1948. 
(Current Soviet thought series.) 


CURRENT Soviet Thought is a series of monographs, prepared by the 
Russian Translation Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and published by the Public Affairs Press. Scientists long ago 
realized the importance of studying Russian publications, and a goodly 
number of Russian scientific works has been translated into foreign 
languages. This new series, however, aims to cover fields which, often 
through prejudice, have been largely neglected in the past—economics, 
political science, and the humanities in general. The first ‘eight volumes 
appeared in 1948, and they range in size from periodical articles and 
small pamphlets to two full-sized books, both on economic problems. 

Perhaps of most interest to librarians is Book Publishing in Soviet 
Russia, a translation of an article which originally appeared in the 
October, 1947, issue of Sovetskaia Kniga (The Russian Book) and which 
summarizes, with the help of much statistical data, the history of Russian 
book publishing during the thirty years from 1917 to 1947. 

The article recalls the difficulties of the early years of the Republic, 
with shortages of paper, ink, printing presses and even fuel, aggravated 
by civil war and foreign intervention. But while in 1921 Russian book 
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publishing was at its lowest ebb, with output hardly half that of 1913, 
by 1926 the number of titles published had increased almost sixfold. 
In that year Russia overtook Germany, which until then had led the 
world. As for the USA, to quote the article, ‘In 1927, in the richest 
country, which had further enriched itself in the World War, there were 
published only a third as many books as were published in this country, 
a country which was then only starting on the program of socialist 
reconstruction of its national economy.” ; 

This quantitative lead has been maintained ever since, but at the 
same time steps were taken to increase the quality of book publishing, 
both technically and in content. The article lists many of the most 
important works published during those years, and tables in the appendix 
give detailed figures on the publication of Russian and foreign classics. 
Gorky and Pushkin head the list among the Russians, while among 
foreign authors Victor Hugo and Maupassant proved most popular, 
followed at some distance by Zola, Dickens, Romain Rolland, Balzac 
and Barbusse, in that order. Darwin holds the lead among the classics 
of natural science, followed by several Russian authors. The list of best- 
selling novels shows Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don by far the 
most popular work, with How the Steel was Tempered, by Ostrovsky, 
and Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned as runners-up. 

There are many other interesting facts to be gleaned from this article, 
particularly as regards book publishing in the many national languages 
of the USSR. An introduction by the publishers giving additional up-to- 
date information could have been of advantage in this and other volumes 
of this series, but in the present state of international relations it is perhaps 
better that these volumes are published without any commentary 
whatsoever. 


H. O. Rotu 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PUBLISHERS’ IMPRINTS 


Sirn.—We have been given to understand that certain importani 
organizations concerned in the use and distribution of books are anxious 
that the date of publication should appear on the title page. 

The reason for such a desire is difficult to understand. For a numbe: 
of years it has been the considered policy of almost every leading British 
publisher to include the date of publication among the bibliographica! 
details on the back of the title page, and we are unaware of any desire 
on the part of British librarians and others for any change in procedure, 
neither are we aware of any sufficiently good reason for placing the date 
on the title page. 

That the date should appear in an easily accessible place in the book, 
all will agree, and we are careful to see that this is done according to 
approved modern procedure. Perhaps you will permit us to quote a brie! 
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extract from Sir Stanley Unwin’s authoritative The Truth About 

Publishing. 
‘If it is desirable—as I feel most strongly it is—to ensure the giving 
of the completest possible bibliographical information in the case 
of reprints, it is much wiser to begin by giving the date on the back 
. . . Should the date be given on the back in some such form as 
‘“* First published 1925” the mere addition of the words “ Second 
impression 1926” automatically forms the desired bibliography . . . 
All librarians and others to whom bibliographies are of special 
importance would therefore be wise to advocate the printing of the 
date on the back of the title page.” 


May we in conclusion express our desire to be of service to librarians, 
our gratitude to them for many courtesies, and our readiness to give 
careful consideration to any suggestions concerning book production 
and distribution. 

Yours, etc., 


A. H. & A. W. REED 
3th October, 1949 


(The NZLA is pressing for the adoption of British Standard 1413:1947, 
Book Sizes and Dating of Books, as a New Zealand standard. This 
provides that the date of publication shall be given either on the front 
or on the back of the title page, and a general observance of this provision 
n New Zealand would certainly be a major bibliographical advance. 

In recommending the adoption of the standard, however, the 
\ssociation expressed a preference for the placing of the date in the 
mprint on the title page. The date is logically and historically part of 
the imprint, it can be seen at a glance in the perusal of the title statement, 
and in the case of technical books removes at once any suspicion that the 
publisher might wish to conceal the date of the edition. 

It is thought that the growing tendency of British publishers to give 
the date on the back of the title page is regrettable, although a check 
through a batch of new books showed a 50 per cent. division, rather than 
the uniformity implied by the statement ‘ almost every leading British 
publisher’. New Zealand librarians, however, do not feel that the 
acquiescence of their English brethren in this practice is a sufficient excuse 
for their own silence. Recent excellent examples of New Zealand book 
production such as G. M. Henderson’s Taina (Harry H. Tombs), G. L. 
Adkin’s Horowhenua (Whitcombe and Tombs for Department of Internal 
Affairs) and Sir Peter Buck’s Coming of the Maori (Whitcombe and Tombs 
for Maori Purposes Fund Board) all carry the date in the imprint. 

Hearty agreement is expressed with Sir Stanley Unwin’s plea for the 
provision of the fullest bibliographical information. By giving the year 
of publication of the edition in the imprint, however, the full citation 
of editions and impressions on the back of the title page, where it should 
certainly appear, is not prevented. 

The Association, while making this point, must state its appreciation 
of the standard set by Messrs A. H. & A. W. Reed in giving regularly 
the date of publication of their books, and so providing an example for 
less consistent New Zealand publishers.—ED.) 
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DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Sir. In your last issue you state that the Dunedin Public Library 
Association was established recently. The Association was reconstituted 
on 28th September, 1948, at a public meeting held in the Public Library, 
but it was originally established in August, 1890, by a meeting held in 
the Town Hall. The original office bearers were: Presidents, His Worship 
the Mayor (John Roberts), Sir Robert Stout, Mr Justice Williams, Mr 
G. G. Russell; Vice Presidents, City and suburban members of the 
House of Representatives; Treasurer, Mr A. Smith; Secretary, Mr Mark 
Cohen; Committee, Clergymen of the City, heads of Friendly Societies 
and trade organizations in Dunedin, Messrs R. H. Leary, B. Hallenstein, 
J. W. Jago, D. H. Hastings, M. Sinclair, H. Mackenzie, J. L. Gillies, 
H. Warner, A. H. Shelton, P. Fredric, R. Hudson, John Stone (sen.), 
A. R. Barclay, D. Heenan, W. Coull, John Hamaan, F. R. Chapman, 
with power to add. The Committee subsequently elected included James 
Allen. 

It was due to the efforts of the Association that the Dunedin Public 
Library was established, and it was appropriate that it should have been 
reconstituted during the centennial year of the province. 


Yours, etc., 


ELIZABETH D. BRYANT, 


Hon. Secretary, 
Dunedin Public Library 
18th October, 1949. Association 


NZLA FICTION LIST 


Sir.—There appears to be one incontestable point among the assertions 
Mr Hood has repeated in his letter to New Zealand Libraries, November, 
1949. That is the comment that these correspondence columns do not 
offer the scope for a * balanced, detailed critique’ of the fiction list. 
Anything less than this, it seems to me, is a waste of time and, evidently, 
valuable space. So, if 1 too may repeat myself, should Mr Hood care to 
submit a critique to the Fiction Committee it would be very welcome 


Yours, etc., 
Ist December, 1949 J. R. Coie 


N.Z. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES AND APPENDICES TO 
THE JOURNALS 

Sir.—Acquisitive Notes no. 6, February, 1948, published by the University 

of California Library, Los Angeles, mentions getting, with a gift oj 

money, our Parliamentary Debates from 1875 to 1941 and the Appendices 


from 1919 to 1935. | am sure that any information enabling them to 
complete these sets would be very welcome. 


Yours, etc., 
30th November, 1949 F. A. SANDALL 





PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Sir.—My attention has been drawn to a possible confusion in the 
comparison of Auckland and Wellington costs in my October article (p.230). 
The costs, per borrower, per issue, and per adult non-fiction issue, are 
in each case expressed in terms of the total cost to the city of the whole 
system, i.e., simply as three different measures in the efficacy of the city’s 
expenditure in the lending work, as if this were the whole objective. The 
scparate cost of the extensive reference work of both cities, together with 
any comparable data on its efficacy, are not available. It is of course the 
most important work of the library, but we must do with the figures we 
have. I have therefore assumed that reference work is similar enough in 
each case to be disregarded, a big assumption but one, in the case of 
\uckland and Wellington, that does not strain credulity. The figures 
herefore give useful comparisons only for the point at issue: the relative 
economy of free service over subscription service. They cannot be taken 
as an indication of actual internal costs. 


Yours, etc., 
R. N. O'REILLY 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—AN EXTREME VIEW 


Sir.—Mr B. G. Hood’s review of the report H-32A, given in New Zealand 
Libraries, October, 1949, is good as far as it goes. Unfortunately, it 
leaves untouched, or almost untouched, certain points concerning the 
Library School (Section Il of the report) which need more comment, 

From 1946 to 1948, 73 students went through the School and then 
accepted positions in the following types of library: 


A. Public libraries 14 B. Govt. Dept. libraries 
University libraries 10 Nat. Library Service 


24 


This means that, of the 73 students trained to become librarians, 49 went 
into the civil service while 24 only engaged in library work of the kind 
held up to the students as the true purpose of their training. In other 
words, one-third of the students took up the profession of librarianship, 
while two-thirds went to work as highly trained civil servants. If we take 
into consideration that a number of group A students merely returned 
to positions they already held, we are forced to admit that about three- 
quarters of the trainees are *‘ absorbed ’ in the civil service. It is no use 
beating about the bush: the Library School is being used as a glorified 
system of in-service training. Let me state, Sir, that I have no objection 
to this kind of training. | would advocate it for every library of some 
size—but I think we should call the child by its proper name! 

Mr Hood has acutely observed that the battle for recognition of 
librarianship will last longer than was anticipated by the planners of the 
Library School. Mr Hood will be the last person to be very surprised at 
that fact. What is the use, I ask, of stating that students at the Library 
School should have a BA, BSc or equivalent degree, if the selection 
committee does not adhere to this rule? Alternatively, the selection 
committee should make it quite clear that personality is a criterion for 
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selection which carries more weight. In view of what I have stated above, 
it does not seem to make sense if students are supposed to be selected 
for librarianship and are after their training absorbed into the civil 
service. It is beyond dispute that the good civil servant does not necessarily 
make a good public or university librarian, or vice versa. The trouble is 
that the Library School, as it functions now, does not fulfil the purpose 
for which it was designed. It is easy, I know, to exaggerate the achievements 
of other countries and belittle those of our own, but we must face the 
fact that the Diploma of the New Zealand Library School is not recog- 
nized anywhere outside New Zealand. There can be one reason only for 
this: the curriculum does not compare favourably with that of library 
schools outside New Zealand. 

I have no space in a letter to deal with possible remedies, though I can 
think of several. Mr Hood's veiled suggestion that the University of 
New Zealand might take a hand in the training of librarians is certainly 
worth following up. Not long ago it was suggested that the training o/ 
school teachers should be taken over by the university colleges, pre- 
sumably because of the unsatisfactoriness of the present system. The 
training of librarians should certainly be reviewed before the present 
unsatisfactory situation is very much worsened. 


Yours, etc., 
2Ilst November, 1949 D. H. BORCHARDT 


(The trouble with teachers is, they all abandon their vocation and take 
jobs in state schools. Mr Hood, to whom this buffoonery was referred, 
comments as follows: ‘ Mr Borchardt’s remarks certainly go a long way 
further than my review, which was intended to give glimpses of some ot 
the activities of the National Library Service as revealed in its annual 


report, and at the same time to point out some of the problems attendant 
on the expansion of that organization. There can be no doubt that some 
of these problems are causing concern to both professional librarians 
and library authorities, and at least two of the issues raised would be 
appropriate subjects for conference seminars. | should point out, however, 
that the original prospectus of the school (and its successors) did envisage 
the admission of non-graduate students to the Library School. From 
those who have attended overseas library schools there is some evidence 
for a favourable comparison of the curricula of New Zealand and over- 
seas schools, which is not surprising when the background of the School’s 
two directors is considered. | hope I am not misquoting Miss Parsons by 
saying that in conversation with me she also expressed the hope that the 
School would one day be accredited to the University, and its Diploma 
become a recognized university award. That the School has failed to 
obtain overseas recognition is a doubtful assertion. Has any attempt 
been made through the Association to obtain recognition of the Library 
School overseas, or has any Library School graduate been informed that 
his qualification has been discounted when he has applied for an overseas 
position? My main point was that the Diploma of the School seemed to 
carry disappointingly little weight with library authorities in this country. 
Mr Borchardt’s figures on the destination of Library School graduates 
lend force to this idea, and this is the more regrettable when the Library 
School course is designed for public librarianship, taking into little account 
the needs of special or university libraries.’) 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


|. TrrLes By A or [A] AUTHORS RECOMMENDED FOR WHOLLY FREE ISSUE 

BALCHIN, Nigel, 1908-. A sort of traitors. London, Collins, 1949. 9s. 6d. 

BoyD, Martin, 1893-. Such pleasure. London, Cresset pr., 1949. 10s. 6d. 

McCartTuy, Mary, 1912-. The oasis. London, Horizon, 1949. 2s. 6d. 

SENDER, Ramon Jose, 1901-. The king and queen. London, Grey walls 
pr., 1949. 9s. 6d. 

TRIOLET, Elsa. A fine of two hundred francs. London, Hutchinson 
international authors, 1949. 10s. 6d. 

WILDER, Thornton Niven, 1897-. The ides of March. London, Longmans, 
1949. 9s. 6d. 


>. SHORT StoRIES (COLLECTED AUTHORS) 


CLARK, Barrett Harper, 1890-, comp. Great short stories of the world; 
a collection of complete short stories chosen from the literatures 
of all periods and countries. Melbourne, Heinemann, 1949 [1926]. 
12s. 6d. 


PUDNEY, John, 1909-, comp. The pick of today’s short stories, selected 
and with introduction and notes by John Pudney. London, Odhams, 
1949. 8s. 6d. Contains stories by Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, 
Graham Greene, V. S. Pritchett, Evelyn Waugh and others. 

TWELVE modern short novels; a collection of the shorter works of writers 
of distinction from the eighties of the last century to the present 


day. London, Odhams, n.d. 12s. Includes stories by Oscar Wilde, 
E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, Katherine Anne Porter and others. 


3. REPRINTS (EXCLUDING REPRINTS OF ESTABLISHED CLASSICS) 

BowEN, Elizabeth, 1899-. The cat jumps, and other stories. London, 
Cape, 1949 [1934]. 

GoppDEN, Rumer, 1907-. Breakfast with the Nikolides. London, Davies, 
1949 [1942]. 8s. 6d. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine, pseud., 1888-1923. Collected stories. London, 
Constable, 1948 [c1937]. 18s. 

O’ FLAHERTY, Liam, 1897-. The short stories of Liam O’ Flaherty. London, 
Cape, 1948 [1937]. 10s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON, Henry Handel, pseud. of Henrietta Richardson, 1880?- 
1946. The fortunes of Richard Mahoney, comprising Australia 
Felix; The way home; Ultima Thule. Melbourne, Heinemann, 
1948 [1917-1929]. 17s. 6d. 


4. TITLES BY UNLISTED AUTHORS, OR EXCEPTIONAL TITLES BY B AUTHORS 


BerTO, Giuseppe, 1914-. The sky is red; tr. by Angus Davidson. London, 
Secker, 1949. 10s. 6d. Very favourably reviewed overseas. A. 
CLewes, Howard, 1912-. Green grow the rushes. London, Lane, 1949. 
9s. 6d. ‘A high-spirited, good-humoured, lively, well-written piece 

of fooling..—N.S.N., 20-9-49. A & B. 
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Dee, Catherine. No complaints in hell. London, Peter Davies, 1949. 
9s. 6d. ‘A flat novel, the characters being interesting for their 
situation, rather than in themselves. But it has value because of the 
information it gives, and it is very readable..—T7.L.S., 23-9-49. [A}. 


DENNIS, Nigel Forbes, 1912-. Boys and girls come out to play. London, 
Eyre, 1949. lls. 6d. ‘ Makes game, sometimes very wittily, of the 
American left-wing intelligentsia..—Listener( BBC), 14-7-49. A & B. 


FREEMAN, Harold Webber, 1899-. Blenheim orange. London, Gollancz, 
1949. 10s. 6d. ‘ His Suffolk novels have great charm and distinction. 
The present novel is his first for many years, but it is in the same 
genre .. . The plot is odd but the handling is excellent..—N.S.N.., 
6-8-49. [A]. 

LAKE, Elizabeth. The lovers disturbed. London, Cresset pr., 1949. 9s. 6d. 
‘Short, detached, brilliant in understanding and expression, this 
book is a welcome alternative to much modern fiction.’—T7.L.S.., 
16-9-49. [A] (on list as B). 


LANCASTER, Osbert, 1908-. The saracen’s head, or, The reluctant crusader: 
illus. by the author. London, Murray, 1948. 7s. 6d. A light, witty 
story of a hen-pecked Elder Son, whose domineering mother drove 
him off to the Holy Land to be a Great Hero—like his father. He was 
First appeared in Cornhill. A & B. 


McDonaLp, Mrs Georgina. Grand hills for sheep. Christchurch, Whit- 
combe, 1949. Awarded first prize in the Otago Daily Times historical! 
novel competition, conducted during Otago’s centennial celebrations. 
A. 


MARSDEN, Walter. The tares and the wheat; a novel of modern Czecho- 
slovakia. London, Hodder, 1949. 10s. 6d. Set in the period before 
1948, and almost non-political. ‘At times one suspects the author 
of having put a travel book in the form of a novel, but . . . if he has 
done so, it is because he is endowed . . . with a novelist’s gifts for 
the creation of character and the interlacing of incident..—N.S.N.., 
20-9-49. A & B. 

RADIGUET, Raymond, 1903-1923. The devil in the flesh; tr. by Kay Boyle 
with an introduction by Aldous Huxley. London, Grey Walls pr., 
1949. 8s. 6d. Mr Radiguet ‘took the perennial French theme of 
sexual passion, and, with rare imaginative force, put new life into 
it. —Listener (BBC), 11-8-49. A. 

SmitH, Emma, 1924?-. The far cry. London, McGibbon and Kee, 1949. 
9s. 6d. Written ‘on a note of feminine sensibility, happily leavened 
by a sense of the ridiculous which occasionally becomes humour.’ 
—T.L.S., 23-9-49. [A] (on list as B). 

SmitH, Florence Margaret (Stevie Smith, pseud.), 1902-. The holiday. 
London, Chapman, 1949. 8s. 6d. ‘A curious mixture of pedantry and 
poetry . . . set out in an unfailing, exact language which is, at times, 
the saddest of refugee-English, and at others luminously beautiful.” 
—Listener (BBC), 11-8-49. [A] (on list as B). 





IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


CANADIAN library association. The National library, its eventual 
character and scope. Canadian library association. Bulletin 6:36-8 
S °49. [A brief submitted to the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences.]} 

De Gorter, B. The principles and possibilities of diazo-copying processes. 
Journal of Documentation 5:1-11 Je °49. [The best article yet seen 
on the operation and limited uses of this cheaper means of photo- 
copying. Existing machines can only handle thin pamphlets or 
documents.] 

FaiR, Ethel M: A librarian’s preparation; summary of the replies to 
a questionnaire. Special libraries 40: 258-62 S °49. [This summary of 
qualifications of desirable condidates for positions in a variety of 
New Jersey libraries shows a common care needed by all libraries. 
Points stressed were college graduates, in-service training during 
professional courses. The need for foreign languages was a moot 
point.] 

HuTTON, R. S. Library accessions; some questions of selection and 
coverage and the Farmington plan. Journal of documentation 5: 
12-17 Je °49. [A general description of the Farmington plan for the 
best US coverage of world literature. The author states that the 
principles of library co-operation are much less developed in the 
United Kingdom, and so only very vague plans have been made 
for any similar scheme.] 

McGee, James H. The organization of an abstracting service. Special 
libraries 40: 244-8 S °49. [The editor of Nuclear Science Abstracts 
gives a good clear summary of the organization of such a service.] 

NewTon, May L., and Blackburn, R. H. A punched-card charging 
system. Canadian library association. Bulletin 6: 40-2 S °49. [Much 
staff time has been saved in the University of Toronto Library by 
the use of the simplest of punched-card systems; and mysteries 
are fewer.] 

RIDER, Fremont. Microcards and punched card filing. College and 
research libraries 10 : 233-5 Jl °49. [The innovator of microcards 
discusses and rejects the possibility of sorting and filing these cards 
with existing punched card equipment. Some of his comments are 
relative to any large scale use of these machines in the library.] 

Rocers, Rutherford D. Administrative problems of reference and research 
libraries. College and research libraries 10 : 249-55 Jl °49. [The author 
discusses problems arising from the Farmington plan, regional v. 
national union catalogues, regional deposit libraries (morgues), and 
makes a strong plea for the compilation of subject bibliographies 
to interpret all this material to be assisted with state finance.] 

SHAw, G. B. Neglected aspects of public libraries. Library assistant 
42 : 35-6 My-Je °49. [Reprint of an article originally appearing in 
the New Republic, 21st Dec., 1921, and containing some unorthodox 
suggestions. } 

Smit, G. E. Subject specialization. Library assistant 42 : 53-7 Jl-Ag °49. 
(The provision of specialist reference service in large library systems.] 
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THom, Ian W. The divided catalog in college and university libraries. 
College and research libraries 10 : 236-41 Ji °49. [The results of a 
questionnaire sent to twenty-four libraries which have separate 
author, title and subject files are analysed. The divided catalogue 
was found to be more effective, but not outstandingly so.] 

WriGut, Arthur. Facts about our fiction. Library assistant 42 : 36-9 
My-Je °49. [A plea for improvement in the quality of fiction 
collections.] 


NEWS AND NOTES 


SIGNS OF LIFE IN UPPER HUTT 


‘Mr G. T. ALLeEy, the Director of the National Library Service, so 
impressed his audience on the value of a public library that the audience 
is forming a deputation to the council on the subject. This occurred at 
the last week’s meeting of the Upper Hutt Parents and Teachers 
Association, when Mr Alley was the guest speaker. Anyone attending 
could not fail to be impressed after hearing Mr Alley’s address. The 
council have been asked to meet a deputation which will be well armed 
with suggestions. No doubt many other organisations will lend their 
support to this move.—Upper Hutt Leader, 29th September, 1949. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN DUNEDIN 
THe LiprARY Committee of the Dunedin City Council has decided to 
extend the school library service to two non-State schools in Dunedin, 
reports the Otago Daily Times. Books will be made available in the 


meantime to Standards IV, V and VI from the existing library stocks, 
but the committee points out that the service cannot be extended to the 
primary departments and other standards in non-State schools until 
additional books become available. The Schools’ Section of the Nationa! 
Library Service, however, has promised to supply extra books to allow 
the service to be extended to all non-State Schools. 


OUT-OF-PRINT PERIODICALS 


A START has been made by Unesco on the reproduction of out-of-print 
periodicals. For the present, attention will be directed to the following 
titles: Nature, Architectural Review, The Economist, Revue generale des 
sciences pures et appliques, Journal of Experimental Medicine, Journal 
of Biological Chemistry, Review of Economic Statistics. Libraries concerned 
to secure out-of-print issues of these publications should write direct to 
the Libraries Division of Unesco, stating exactly which issues they need. 
At least 100 subscriptions must be received before any individual issue 
can be reproduced by photo-lithography. It is estimated that the demand 
will be sufficient to permit the use of photo-lithography only for out-of- 
print issues from 1939 to 1945. The price of each issue will be the same 
as originally set by the publisher. Issues out-of-print prior to 1939 will be 
considered for microfilming rather than for photo-lithography. The price 
of microfilm will be approximately 4c. (US) or 1.50 French francs a page. 
Payment for reproduced issues may be made with Unesco Book Coupons 
in those countries to which the Book Coupons have been made available. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT — AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE, School of Architecture. A University degree and 
Library School Diploma or equivalent qualification, are required, with suitable 
experience. Salary £460-£560 for a suitable graduate with diploma and 
experience; or according to qualifications on the scale £325-£405 for a graduate 
with diploma but no experience. 

Applications close 17th January, 1950, with the Registrar, Auckland 
University College, from whom conditions of appointment may be obtained. 


COUNCIL — ELECTION OF EIGHT ORDINARY MEMBERS 
Tut following have been elected to Council for the year 1950/51: N. Bateson, 


E. A. Evans, N. Gordon, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, F. A. Sandall, C. R. H. 
Taylor, W. S. Wauchop. 


HOW TO WRITE VERSE 


OUR ATTENTION has been drawn to a course of verse writing which is 
being offered in ‘twenty fascinating fireside lessons’ for the modest 
outlay of £4. It is described as ‘a complete home study course by the 
famous blind poet Robert Kingery Buell, published for the first time, by 
the permission of the Standard University Press.” We have not seen the 
complete course, but readers will probably be interested to know that 
the titles of the twenty lessons correspond exactly to the chapter headings 
of a book by R. K. Buell entitled Verse Writing Simplified, which is 
available through inter-library loan. The only difference is that the 
publishers of the book are the Stanford University Press. 


HASTINGS SCHOOLS SERVICE 


FORTY-ONE schools in the Hastings area are now being supplied with 
NLS books from the Hastings Public Library, which has taken over 
the responsibility for their distribution from the Palmerston North 
office of NLS, and it is expected that other schools will come into the 
scheme shortly. 


OUR LISTS 


WE HAVE been surprised by the number of comments we have had on 
our monthly lists, and pleased by the general welcome given them. 
The sharpest knock was a letter which read, in part, *‘ Your journal is 
being entirely taken up by public library activities including such boring, 
uninteresting and superfluous lists as Recommended titles for the free 
collection and In Library literature which any librarian worth his salt 
can see in the relevant journals themselves,’ but on the whole our critics 
have expressed general approval, coupled with suggestions for improve- 
ment. This month we have made some alterations, and we would welcome 
comments on them. Further alterations will be made next year. 


NEWSPAPER INDEXING 
MIMEOGRAPHED copies of Newspaper Indexing, Some Suggestions in 
Method, prepared by the Librarian, National Library Centre, in con- 
sultation with the Deputy Chief Librarian, General Assembly Library, 
are now available on request from the Secretary, NZLA. 
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ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of the 1949 Proceedings have now been delivered, and may be 
had from the Secretary, NZLA, for 5s. The 1941-6 cumulation of the 
Index to New Zealand Periodicals is also available, and it is hoped that 
the 1948 annual volume will come to hand in time for the Christmas rush. 


H. W. WILSON CO. CHARGES TO STERLING SUBSCRIBERS 


THe H. W. Wilson Co. has announced a reduction, for one year, in 
renewal charges to subscribers in the sterling area. Designed to soften 
the effect of the devaluation of the pound, the reduction of 20 per cent. 
on the dollar cost will apply to renewals billed during the year beginning 
September, 1949. It will not apply to new subscriptions or other orders. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL ENDS FOURTH YEAR 


DipLomas and Certificates earned by students of the fourth Professional 
Course of the New Zealand Library School were presented by Dr G. H. 
Scholefield at a ceremony held in the Lecture Hall of the Wellington 
Central Library on Friday, 25th November. 

Diplomas: M. N. Aitken, D. M. E. Allen, E. J. Anderson, G. L. W. 
Bartlett, C. A. C. Bishop, S. I. Black, M. E. Bradley, P. S. Cocks, F. H. 
Fenwick, G. M. B. Jones, S. M. McLean, A. E. Mercer, M. Milne, 
F. M. Porter, J. M. Priest, M. L. Wyeth. 

Certificates: J. F. Dennison, A. K. B. Langley, J. Major, G. E. E. 
Stevens, A. P. Young. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


A GENERAL meeting was held by the Canterbury Branch on 7th November. 
An interesting address on Christchurch libraries, with special reference 
to the Museum Library, was given by Mr A. C. Brassington, Chairman 
of the Canterbury Museum Library Committee. He outlined the 
proposals for the Museum Library, describing the kind of material that 
should be collected and stressing that it should be essentially a library 
of conservation, containing especially material of Canterbury interest. 
He said that there is much valuable old material lying around in Christ- 
church that is being destroyed because of ignorance of its worth to 
the student. 
OTAGO 


THE SPECIAL feature of the October meeting was contributed by pupils 
of the Macandrew Intermediate School, who expressed their views on 
books they had read. On this occasion the Lecture Hall of the Public 
Library was gay with children’s books, and a symposium on children’s 
literature took the form of reviews, given by members, followed by the 
more general talks provided by the children themselves. Mrs White 
pointed out the unevenness of quality in the Little Golden Book series 
and expressed concern that, while there is difficulty in obtaining licenses 
for the import of American publications, these books seem to enjoy a rare 
privilege. By reason of their cheapness and availability they have swept 
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the country. Mrs Coxhead dealt with some excellent examples of children’s 
fiction; and Miss Brosnahan showed how attractive non-fiction had been 
made in the case of three books she chose for demonstration. When. the 
young people came to speak, it was refreshing to find that the recurring 
pattern of incidents was an objection brought against such writers as 
Richmal Crompton and Arthur Ransome. 

At the November meeting the Branch welcomed back from England 
both Mrs Rhodda and Miss E. J. Robinson, who had each spent a year 
working in London and visiting libraries in other parts. Mrs Rhodda had 
worked in the National Central Library, and was especially interested in 
the interloan system. Requests were sent from local libraries to the 
Regional Bureaux, which would probably supply the book; if not, the 
request would be sent on to the NCL. A national Union Catalogue gives 
Regional Bureau holdings. In the last resort the large European libraries 
may be applied to. 

Miss Robinson had gone overseas to study specialized cataloguing, 
and worked temporarily at one of the Westminster libraries as reference 
librarian. The Westminster libraries are highly centralized, all preparation 
of books being done at a central office. The Central Music Library, 
consisting of 21,000 items, is housed at Westminster, and music is issued 
to amateurs all over Britain. Miss Robinson described a system of non- 
fiction stock specialization operating in London public libraries, and 
a Metropolitan Fiction Reserve scheme which provides a morgue for 
withdrawn’ fiction, each library holding a section of the alphabetical list. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE BRANCH held a special week-end meeting on Saturday and Sunday, 
6th and 7th August, to which all members in the area were invited. 
Twenty-eight were present at the opening session, on Saturday afternoon, 
and more would have come if transport facilities had been more con- 
venient. Of those present five were from Hastings, one from New 
Plymouth, two from Taihape, two from Marton, one from Waipukurau, 
one from Feilding, one visitor from Wellington, and the rest were local 
members. 

Mr H. D. Erlam, Librarian of Massey College, gave the first talk, 
his subject being professiona! literature, with an interesting display to 
illustrate it. He traced the growth of library literature from the early 
nineteenth century to the present day, mentioning some of the outstanding 
names, and then dealt with the literature of specialised fields, such as 
surveys, library planning, building and administration. He stressed the 
importance of professional journals, and ended with a brief survey of 
the literature of the book as a physical object. 

Mr Sayers, Principal of the Technical School, gave a practical demon- 
stration, which was watched with great interest, of the binding and 
repair of books. 

The Saturday evening speaker was Mr R. N. O'Reilly, of NLS, who 
spoke on the free and rental combination in the free public library. He 
said the question was really one of library finance, and the main questions 
were: (a) how can the librarian best finance the widest range of books? 
(b) how will his means of finance influence the use made of his books? 
(c) how will it influence the efficiency of his library? He contrasted two 
types of service: mass service, the mechanical approach of quantity 
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rather than quality, the popular taste known and catered for, minority 
demands politely discouraged; and individual service, such as that given 
in a specialist library, where the satisfaction of the individual borrower 
is the ultimate test. He stressed the importance of demand, because 
ultimately one must give the borrower what he wants, but it can be done 
by offering a wide choice and variety, the opposite of the book club way. 
He then discussed the importance of having collections of books, com- 
prehensive and related, graduated in degree of difficulty, and with an 
apex of intelligent books, rather than isolated books chosen at random. 
He discussed the different methods of library finance, which brought 
him to the rental system within the free public library, and its administra- 
tion. This included the question of duplication to meet temporary demand, 
especially in fiction, temporary rental policy and the best fiction, and 
restriction on issues. A fairly brisk discussion followed, Mr O’Reilly 
answering a number of questions. 

Mr A. G. Bagnall talked on Sunday morning about New Zealand 
publications, with the aid of examples of early New Zealand printing 
(lent by Mr C. G. Petersen from his collection) and of modern New 
Zealand publications. He said that influences brought to bear during the 
last ten years had fostered the growth of New Zealand literature, and 
there had been a general improvement both in the quality of writing and 
in book production. In part it was due to the effort made at the time 
of the Centennial to produce something that would compare not too 
unfavourably with overseas work, and in part to increased interest in 
New Zealand culture. He traced the historical background of New 
Zealand publishing, and discussed standards of production as compared 
with. overseas work. He felt that New Zealand culture as reflected in 
New Zealand writing received an almost dangerous amount of attention 
at present, but that at the same time the standard of production of a 
book sold it rather than the quality of the writing. He then discussed 
the importance to librarians of book reviewing in New Zealand of New 
Zealand works, and the availability of books published here, and the 
types of work New Zealand publishers would consider. 

It was felt by everyone that the week-end had been quite a success, 
not only because it had given an opportunity for the discussion of common 
problems, but also because it had brought together members from widely 
scattered districts and made it possible for them to get to know each 
other. It is hoped that it will be possible to repeat the meeting at fairly 
regular intervals. 





A FRIENDLY GATHERING 


THe Arrow Observer, 31st July, 1879, reports an Atheneum Concert at 
which, before a crowded house, the chairman, after asking junior members 
of the audience to desist from ‘ the obnoxious practice of whistling, 
recited a lengthy prologue, the first half dozen lines of which read thus: 
‘ Neighbours and friends, you are welcome here tonight. 

A well filled hall affords us great delight, 

Enables you to keep each other warm, 

By seating half a dozen to a form. 

Let me present you with a bill of fare, 

Charms for your ears unrivalled, rich and rare.’ 
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